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Speaker of the Commons asked him "to make known, in our
name, unto the House that none therein shall presume hence-
forth to meddle with anything concerning our government or
deep matters of state___We think ourself very free and able
to punish any man's misdemeanours in Parliament."
Shortly after this the Commons proceeded to draw up a
famous document known as the Protestation. This declared
"that the liberties, franchises, privileges, and jurisdictions of
Parliament, are the ancient and undoubted birthright and in-
heritance of the subjects of England, . . . Every member of
the House of Parliament hath, and of right ought to have,
freedom of speech." The Protestation was entered in the
Journal of the House of Commons. The King immediately
sent for the Journal and tore out the offending pages with his
own hand.6
For more than two years James ruled without Parlia-
ment, but in 1624 his fourth and last Parliament met. His
death a few years later ended a twenty-year struggle which
had become increasingly bitter and which set the stage for
the English Civil War.
Charles I, who possessed a dignity and charm which his
father James lacked, nevertheless believed in the theory of the
Divine Right of Kings, and he was soon adopting his father's
foolish habit of imprisoning those Members of Parliament
who were outspoken in their opposition to royal policies.
Finding that he could not control Parliament, he dissolved it.
But his need of money compelled him to raise it by illegal
methods, and this led to the well-known Petition of Right
which Parliament presented to Charles I for his assent in 1628.
The Petition began by recalling a Statute of 1297 which de-
6 The original Journal can still be seen by visitors to the Palace of
Westminster; it bears this entry in the margin: "King James in council with
his own hand rent out this protestation."